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HANDS 


By Mary KatHariINnE REELY 


I went to the train to meet Calla; which was only to be 
expected, of course, since I live next door neighbor and 
had written the letter that brought her. And when you 
come right down to it, I suppose I was about the only real 
friend she had left in town, so many still remembering 
the way her mother died and holding it against her. I 
saw how it was there at the depot while I waited. Susie 
O’Mera who’s been gathering news for the Gazette for a 
dozen years or more came tripping up to me with that 
quick nervous step of hers, trying to look important. 
‘‘Eixpecting some one?’’ she asked. ‘‘Yes,’’ I said, 
‘*Calla Ware is coming out to stay with her Aunt Carrie.’’ 
‘‘Oh!’’ she said, pursing her lips and lifting her eye- 
brows. ‘‘So she’s coming. I’m surprised. Let’s see, it’s 
the first time since the funeral, isn’t it? About ten 
years?’’ ‘‘Nine come October,’’ I said. She made a note 
on her pad. ‘‘Burt coming with her?’’ ‘‘They’re not 
expecting him,’’ I said sort of stiffly. I always did feel 
that Susie O’Mera takes advantage of her position and 
noses about a little too much. 

Susie O’Mera was younger than we and never went 
with our crowd, so she didn’t know Calla well. But of 
course she knew all about her. Her news note when it 
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came out the next day was innocent enough, although out 
of date by that time, everybody knowing what happened 
afterwards. It read ‘‘Mrs. Burton Williams (Calla 
Ware) of Chicago is the guest of her aunt, Mrs. Carrie 
Stover. This is Mrs. Williams’s first visit to the home 
town in nine years.’’ So of course everybody who read 
it would think back to what happened nine years before. 

Calla came, looking trim, neat and stylish as ever. She 
came straight to me. ‘‘Oh, Jennie,’’ she said, ‘‘you look 
just the same. You don’t change,’’ pushing up her veil 
to kiss me. 

She was dressed in grey with purple on her hat and a 
purple veil that colored her cheeks. Pretty as a picture, 
like always, but older, fading. 

‘*You don’t either,’’ I said, kissing back, and then 
straightening my hat and growing conscious as I held 
her small, gloved hands in my own bare palm and the 
rough driving gloves I was holding in my other hand. 
Then I looked at Calla again and sure enough, now I was 
used to the change of years, she didn’t look any different. 
And I suppose it was the same with her seeing me again. 
It’s always like that when any of the old crowd come 
back. Just for a moment that feeling, ‘‘How changed,”’ 
and then it passes and you don’t see any difference from 
the days when you went to school together. 

She didn’t pay attention to anyone else or look about 
her for other old friends, although there were plenty 
there that recognized her. I might have called her notice 
to them, but not knowing how folks might act or how she 
might take it, I didn’t and we went over to see about her 
baggage. Sam Shumway looked out of the corner of his 
eye when he took her checks and to save hurting his feel- 
ings I was about to say, ‘‘You remember Sam, don’t 
you?’’ But he spoke up himself, impudent and casual as 
you please, ‘‘Hello, Callie. How’s Burt?’’ She looked 
shocked for a moment, not being used I suppose to being 
spoken to by baggage men. Then she shook hands and 
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said Burt was well. Sam and Burt were chums once 
before Burt went into the automobile business and made 
money. 

We went over to where my car was standing. ‘‘Oh,’’ 
said Calla, pleased. ‘‘You drive, do you? Well, that’s 
like you, Jennie. You always were one to do things.’’ 

‘It’s only a Ford,’’ I said. ‘‘Quite a come down for 
you. But I get lots of pleasure out of it and it’s a con- 
venience. ”’ 

Callie stepped in with as much of an air as if it was 
her own electric-heated limousine and her chauffeur hold- 
ing the door for her. Tom Mecham’s boy cranked for me 
and we drove off. I went sort of slow through town, 
hoping she would notice things, the new bank building, 
the movie theatre, the cement walks. But she didn’t. 
She asked after her Aunt Carrie. And I told her there 
wasn’t any hope. ‘‘It may be only a matter of days,’’ I 
said, ‘‘and again it may be weeks. Since the second 
stroke she’s only been conscious a few moments at a time. 
She may come to and recognize you when you get there,’’ 
I said. 

And all the time I was afraid of that very thing hap- 
pening, for I didn’t know what Carrie Stover might say, 
being a sharp tongued woman and always holding Calla 
responsible for the way her mother had died. When I 
wrote Calla I told her her aunt wasn’t expecting to live 
and wanted some of her own folks by her at the end. And 
Della being in New York, Calla was the one to send for. 
What Carrie Stover really said was, ‘‘Ask her if she 
wants the last of her mother’s kin to die alone in a 
ditch?’’ 

Of course that wasn’t fair at all. But it’s the way the 
story had got round. What really happened, I always 
suspected, was that old Mrs. Ware got tired of life in the 
city where Calla had taken her —I always will think, to 
make her more comfortable in her old age. But she was 
unhappy, like so many old folks that are pulled up by the 
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roots, and I guess at the end she got homesick and maybe 
delirious. But however it was, she got away from them 
and took the train for here. She got in on the night 
train, late that night by nearly an hour, and started to 
walk, got confused maybe, or was weak. Anyway, trying 
to cross the street she slipped and fell where they were 
digging for the sewer. It had snowed some and I guess 
she couldn’t see where she stepped. Anyway, the story 
goes, she lay there all night and was picked up dead in 
the morning. But that isn’t true. When the night oper- 
ator closed the station, not more than an hour after the 
train, he found her, got help, and took her to the hotel, 
where she staid unconscious and died before morning. 
The hotel folks being newcomers didn’t know her and 
neither did young Dr. Stone that they called in. So it 
wasn’t till morning she was recognized. As you’d expect, 
they say all sorts of things, that Calla hadn’t treated her 
right, that she turned her out in the street, but I for one 
never believed any of it and am sure the way I’ve figured 
it out is nearer the straight of it. 

We turned off Main street and drove through the resi- 
dence district, and just as I was thinking how pretty the 
lawns were looking with all the rain we’ve had and hoping 
Calla would notice, she spoke up. ‘‘Jennie,’’ she said. 
‘*How do you stand it! Living your life here!’’ It made 
me mad but I kept my temper. 

‘*T guess I’m so busy,’’ I said, ‘‘I don’t think about it. 
I’ve kept up the home and looked after Father,’’ I said, 
‘‘and since Walter’s wife died and the two children came 
to live with me I’ve had a real family. They’re in high 
school now,’’ I said, proud. For I am as proud as if they 
were my own. Maybe more so. Then I asked after her 
boy. ‘‘He must be high school age now,’’ I said. 

‘¢He’s in prep school in the east,’’ she said, indifferent. 

We kept still after that, I not having much to say. But 
just before we got to her aunt’s house she spoke again. 
‘<¢Tt’s all so old,’’ she said, ‘‘the houses, everything, age, 
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decay, death.’’ Then I knew she was afraid of what lay 
ahead of her; afraid of what she was to see, of her aunt’s 
sickness, of her coming death, afraid maybe, too, of the 
memories it would bring up. I was never one to blame 
Calla, but I always thought I’d hate to have her con- 
science. 

I slowed up for the gate, one of the few old-fashioned 
picket gates and fences left in this town, and we started 
up the walk to the front door. Then I turned off. ‘‘Let’s 
go round the side way,’’ I said. ‘‘That’s the way I al- 
ways go in.’?’ Some way I couldn’t bear to take Calla 
into that musty, smelly front room, never opened to the 
air and sun. Goodness knows it was going to be hard 
enough for her, feeling the way she did. It is one of those 
old-fashioned houses, square with an ell; a fine house in 
its day, when Callie and Del were growing up in their 
little one story cottage on the other side of town. I don’t 
suppose it’s any older than our house, but Mother when 
she was living was never one to shut out sunlight, and 
then the children having come to live with us have sort 
of kept it alive. We went around to the side door in the 
ell, the one I always use. I opened the door and went in 
without knocking, the way I’d been doing since Carrie 
took sick. And Calla followed after like a stranger. That 
took us into the dining room, which is rather cheerful, 
having south sun. But even there you could notice that 
sick room smell. Amabel came out of the bed room to 
meet us, her arm in its sling, it being the sprained wrist 
that was the cause of my letter to Calla. Amabel Strong 
has kept house for Carrie Stover for years, and it did 
seem a blessing when Carrie had her stroke to think she 
had some one so dependable. And then what should 
Amabel do, just after the second stroke, but slip on the 
back step and sprain her arm. 

She greeted Calla now, but none too cordial. She 
hadn’t wanted her sent for. ‘‘ What good would she be?’’ 
she’d sniffed when ’twas talked over. ‘‘It’s all very well 
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to have your own kin near you at the end, but what’s 
needed here is some one that can lift and turn her like I 
been used to do.’’ I tried to say a good word for Calla, 
as I always do, and said probably when she found how 
things were she’d send for a trained nurse. But that 
didn’t appease Amabel any. She only said, grim like, 
‘She had trained nurses for her mother, hadn’t she?’’ 
Amabel asked Calla would she go to her room, but 
Calla said no, she would just lay off her coat and hat and 
go in to her aunt. ‘‘She won’t recognize you,’’ Amabel 
said in that tart voice. Calla didn’t answer back. She 
was awfully meek, for her, through it all. She took off 
her hat and veil, fluffed out her hair, and we went in. 
Well, it was rather awful, I knew, and I used to sickness 
more or less and having seen Carrie Stover every day for 
weeks. She looked like plump people do when they fall 
away suddenly. And then with her face all paralyzed the 
way it was, with one eye drawn down out of place and her 
mouth twisted. I knew Calla remembered her aunt as a 
pretty woman with good color. Del, Calla’s sister, takes 
after her somewhat. It was awful for Calla. I knew that 
without her gripping my arm the way she did. And 
there was nothing for us to do but stand and look, Aunt 
Carrie lying there like dead and the room hot and close 
and needing airing so bad. Of course we’ve all heard so 
much about the way Calla lives now, with her big house 
and servants to wait on her, that I could realize how 
this must seem to her. Then Amabel leaned over and 
spoke. ‘‘Callie’s come.’’ She said it in a loud harsh 
voice. ‘‘Callie’s come.’’ And Carrie Stover lying there 
like dead. Then the third time it was said she stirred, 
twitched that one good eye and opened it. And I will be- 
lieve, near death as she was, there was a mean little 
flicker in it. Then she moved her twisted mouth and I 
trembled for what she would say. But no words came and 
she only motioned like she does with that one good hand 
when she wants to be moved and I went forward to lift 
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her, I having been doing it for Amabel since she had her 
fall. But she motioned me back, and I knew it was Calla 
that was wanted. ‘‘She wants you,’’ spoke up Amabel, 
challenging, and waited to see what would happen. 

‘‘Just lift her higher on the pillows and turn her a 
trifle to this side,’’ I said, feeling sorry. There was al- 
ways a lot about Calla that I admired, for one thing that 
quick decisive way she had of doing a thing once she had 
brought her mind to it. She stepped forward now and 
laid her hands on that wasted shrunken body, her help- 
less-looking, carefully tended hands, and lifted and turned 
just as if she’d been used to doing it. I confess it sur- 
prised me and I know it did Amabel. Who knows, maybe 
it did Carrie Stover too. Anyway she closed her eyes 
and dropped off again. And I knew she’d got what she 
wanted. She was going to force Calla to do the things 
for her she hadn’t done for her own mother. ‘‘There,’’ 
said Amabel, almost kindly, ‘‘there’s nothing to do for 
her now. You go to your room and take off that dress. 
Then we can spell one another off.’’ 

I went through the kitchen to see how things were and 
found that the neighbors had sent in provisions, a loaf of 
new baked bread still warm, apple pie, a pot of beans, and 
chicken salad; which was good of them considering the 
way they talk about Calla. But that’s the way they are in 
this town. Then I hurried home to get supper for Father 
when he should get home from the store, and for the 
young folks, already there and clamoring for it. I went 
over again about nine that evening to see how they’d 
arranged it. The doctor had been and had said there 
would probably be no change before morning, although 
he said it might be expected any day now. Calla’d had a 
nap to rest her from the journey and was going to sit up 
to give Amabel a night’s rest. I asked didn’t she want 
me to come over after midnight to relieve her, but she 
said, no, she wouldn’t mind at all. She was used to late 
hours, seldom got to hed before two or three, and Amabel 
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would be up at five. She was calm outside, but I could 
see by her eyes she was nervous. 

I went home and left her, telling her to call me if 
needed. I went to bed but not to sleep, for I couldn’t get 
her out of my mind, and I got to thinking of the old days 
when Callie and Del were growing up, and of their 
mother. 

She was a great woman, I must say. It doesn’t seem as 
if we had any of that kind now. Seem’s as if we’d all 
grown soft. I’m sure I don’t know what I’d do if I was 
to be left with a farm and two small children on my hands. 
And such a stony, hilly little place too, back there in the 
woods: the kind of farm that half washes away with every 
spring freshet, and then bakes hard in the sun. But she 
worked it and some way kept things going. And the girls, 
Callie and Del, growing up and not knowing the feel of 
shoes on their feet from May to October. A great sick 
nurse she was. Far and wide they knew her. Wherever 
there was a birth or a death she was there: bringing them 
into the world, nursing them when they were sick, and 
laying them out and sitting by them when they died. 
Many a night she’d spent battling for a life in some lonely 
hollow when a doctor couldn’t plow through the drifts or 
cross a swollen creek. And Callie and Del were taught 
to be fearless and take care of themselves while she was 
away. After she got the rheumatism so bad she couldn’t 
work the farm she came to town and then gave herself up 
almost wholly to nursing. 

A great woman she was. I always remember her, a 
big-boned, sort of flat woman, bigger and broader than 
either of her daughters ever grew to be, though Callie 
grew up tall. She was always dressed in calico, black 
with a white sprig, and a battered old bonnet and heavy 
shoes. But the noticeable thing about her was always her 
hands, such twisted, knotty hands, with big knuckles. 
And she’d had salt rheum once and the marks were there, 
fine cracks, black, like stains that wouldn’t wash out, and 
broken nails. My, but just let those hands touch you 
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when you had fever, and they were like an angel’s. I 
always remember when Mother was sick how she didn’t 
want any one else to lay hands to her. And then another 
thing about her I suppose I must tell, although it was 
always looked on as such a disgrace and was such a shame 
to the girls. She smoked a pipe. Lots of women in those 
days did. And they tell me it’s quite fashionable now, 
although not pipes. They got the habit someway, for 
asthma some used to say. But in her case I guess she 
used to find it a comfort up on that lonely farm. However 
it was, she was such a fine woman in other ways it was 
never held against her. They say after Callie packed her 
up and took her off to the city she tried to break her of 
the habit, but that Burt Williams used to take her up to 
his den or whatever he called it, lock the door and let her 
have her smoke in peace. Burt was awfully good to her, 
they say. 

They were hard up, always. Hannah Ware would 
never ask much of anything for her nursing, take it out in 
potatoes and garden stuff when she could, or old dresses 
to make over for the girls. Her sister Carrie had married 
well, but her husband was close and she couldn’t help 
them. And later when he died and the money was hers 
both the girls had married and didn’t need help. And 
I’ve always thought that was a grief to Carrie Stover 
and helped turn her bitter. Callie was always the push- 
ing one of the two. She was named Caroline for her aunt, 
called Callie for short, afterwards making it Calla. I 
always stood up for Callie myself, but most people liked 
Del best. She was the easy going one. They say Callie 
made her match for her and got her a richer man than 
her own, a broker or something in New York. In fact the 
only uncalculating thing Calla Ware ever seemed to have 
done in her life was to marry Burt Williams. It was 
when automobiles were new and no one believed in them 
much, and he’d just taken an agency. ‘‘ Well, I thought 
she’d look higher than that!’’ is what everybody said. 
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And everybody knows now how it turned out, and maybe 
Calla knew all the time. Anyway she’d had it pretty soft 
for the last fifteen years; and here she was, come back to 
sit up nights with her Aunt Carrie Stover, whose made 
over clothes she used to wear. 

I dropped off after while; but I can’t say I slept well, 
and kept waking up to look across to that low-burning 
light next door. I woke up at five o’clock, wide awake, 
and knew there would be no more sleep for me. Father 
was going to drive into the country on business and 
wanted his breakfast early, and I thought to myself I’d 
just get up and get the fire started and put the kettle on, 
and then slip across the way to see how things were go- 
ing. It would be just about time for Amabel to be getting 
up, and I hoped I might persuade Calla to eat a bite be- 
fore turning in. I kindled my fire, set on the kettle, picked 
up my shawl and opened the door, and there she was 
coming across the yard tome. It wasa dark morning. I 
remember thinking when I got up how short the days 
were getting. Calla came looking like a grey ghost in the 
mist. She came up the steps, and from the first there was 
something different about her. Her hair was pushed 
straight back, not fluffed down soft around her forehead 
the way she wears it, and maybe that was what gave her 
features that sharp, peaked look. I’ve often noticed that 
women who lead easy lives like Calla Williams’s never 
seem to have any expression in their faces, all smooth and 
unruffied, like a mask. But now all of a sudden, over- 
night, Calla’s face had taken on lines. It looked harsh, 
old. ‘‘My, it’s been a hard night for her,’’ I remember 
thinking as I took her hands and pulled her in through 
the door. 

I drew out Pa’s easy chair that stands in the corner 
and made her sit down. ‘‘Here,’’ I said, ‘‘you rest your- 
self and I’ll make you a cup of strong coffee. You look 
all beat out.’’ 

All the time she hadn’t said anything. I turned quick 
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to break an egg and mix the coffee, and in a jiffy I had it 
on. Then she spoke behind me. ‘‘For the first time in 
my life,’’ she said, ‘‘I’ve watched beside the dead.’’ And 
her voice wasn’t Calla’s voice. 

‘‘Dead!’’ I said, almost dropping my spoon. 

‘*Why, yes,’’ she said quite simply. ‘‘Aunt Carrie’s 
dead.”’ 

‘You don’t mean,’’ I said, ‘‘that she’s really died?’’ 
thinking she meant only that death-like swoon she’d been 
lying in for days. 

‘*Oh, yes,’’ she said again, as if it was queer of me to 
doubt it. 

I snatched for my shawl. ‘‘You watch over your own 
coffee, Calla,’’ I said, ‘‘and I’ll go right over.’’ 

‘‘There’s no need,’’ she said. ‘‘ Amabel’s sitting by her 
now.’’ 

‘*But somebody’!l have to see to things,’’ I told her. 

‘‘Everything is all right,’’ she said. ‘‘And at nine 
when the store is open we’ll go down and order the coffin. 
I’ve got the measure.’’ 

‘‘But, Calla,’’ I explained gently, ‘‘that isn’t all. 
There’s things to do.’’ 

‘‘Everything’s done,’’ she said again in that level voice 
that someway wasn’t her own. 

‘‘Do you mean she’s laid out?’’ I almost shrieked it. 

‘‘Oh, yes. She died a little before midnight. And you 
know they get cold and stiff.’’ She explained it to me 
like as if I didn’t know. 

‘‘But Amabel’s helpless,’’ I said. ‘‘How could she?’’ 

‘*T did it,’’ said Calla, her eyes with a queer light in 
them fixed on me without seeming to see me. ‘‘I closed 
her eyes, straightened her limbs, washed her, dressed 
her.’? Then she flung out her hands before her. ‘‘They 
did it,’’ she said, ‘‘my hands, without being told. Amabel 
stood by and gave some directions. But I didn’t listen. 
My brain didn’t work. But my hands did. They knew 
what to do. They knew.’’ Then she gripped them tight 
in her lap, and sat that way, the knuckles showing. 
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I’ll never forget how she looked sitting there with that 
ashy light coming in through the window, dulling the 
lamplight. And for a minute I will say a shiver went up 
and down my spine. 

‘*Calla,’’ I said, determined like, to brace myself as 
much as her, ‘‘this coffee will be done in a minute and 
you’re going to drink a good cup of it and be bundled into 
bed. I’ll see Amabel and do what’s left to be done.”’ 

But Calla wasn’t listening to me. She was talking 
again, gentler now. ‘‘Jennie,’’ she said, ‘‘I’ve been think- 
ing of her and of her life here. And I understand it and 
I understand her. And why she ran away from me and 
what she wanted to come back to. I used not to. I used 
to think she was just out of her mind. And she was sick, 
you know, Jennie. I had two nurses for her. That’s how 
it happened. That’s how she got away. Each thought the 
other on duty. And now I know why she did it. She 
wanted to come back here to where she had lived her life, 
her full, rich, splendid life. It took death to teach me 
that, Jennie. I used to think it all hardship. I used to 
feel sorry for her and I wanted to make it up to her. I 
did, Jennie. It wasn’t just that I was ashamed of her 
and the way she looked. I thought she had nothing, and 
I was going to make it up to her. And she ran away from 
it, the hollowness and the pretense and the uselessness. 
Why, Jennie, she had held all of life in her two hands, 
her great rough beautiful hands that I tried to prettify.’’ 

I tried to murmur something about everybody knowing 
what a splendid woman her mother was, but she wasn’t 
listening to me. She was thinking aloud to herself. 

‘*Why, it’s Della and I who have never had anything,”’ 
she went on. ‘‘It’s we who have never lived. I must tell 
Della that. But she won’t believe it, because she doesn’t 
know. ButI know. After last night I know everything.”’ 

‘For the first time in my life I’ve watched beside the 
dead,’’ she repeated the words she’d said before. Then, 
‘‘Death isn’t anything to be afraid of. And all my life 
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I’ve been afraid of it. All my life has been just a running 
away from the fear of death.’’ 

Then after a moment. ‘‘She wasn’t afraid. She wasn’t 
afraid of anything. She knew it all, birth, life, death. I 
have known nothing.”’ 

‘*Calla,’’ I said, a little impatient, ‘‘you’ve borne a 
child.’’ 

She shrugged. ‘‘Doctors, specialists, hospital atten- 
dants, anesthetics! We two were born up in that lonely 
farm house, with a neighbor woman to help.’’ 

‘*Here,’’ I said, ‘‘the coffee’s just on the boil now. It 
will do you good.’’ 

‘‘I’m not even sorry for the way she died now,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I shan’t grieve for that any more. It was a better 
end for her than the one I could have given her, on a soft 
bed, with strangers about.’’ 

I took down the cups, one for myself too, for I felt the 
need of it. Then I heard a little ery behind me. 

‘¢Jennie,’’ she gasped. ‘‘My hands, my hands! They’re 
white and smooth.’’ She was holding them out in front 
of her gazing at them. ‘‘Jennie,’’ again in that voice not 
her own. ‘‘Jennie, I swear to you that all last night 
while they worked for me without being told, while they 
knew what to do of their own will, they were rough and 
crooked and seamed, with cracked nails.’’ 

Then she collapsed in her chair and I caught her. 

After awhile I forced a few spoonsful of the coffee 
down her throat and bundled her into bed. Then I went 
over to the other house to help Amabel with what re- 
mained to be done. Amabel was in a daze. She said she 
never saw anything like it. ‘‘You’d have thought,’’ she 
said, ‘‘’twas her mother’s self come back.’’ 

All through the funeral Calla was quiet and controlled, 
and when I went to the train to see her off she looked as 
trim and neat and stylish as ever, the purple veil throw- 
ing soft shadows on a face that was as smooth and un- 
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lined as though she had never known an emotion or a 
disturbing thought in her life. 

I always did stand up for Calla. I always thought 
there was good stuff in her. And I don’t see that any 
other explanation than that is needed for what happened 
that night —that and maybe inherited instinct. But I 
always suspect that Amabel Strong has a different one. 
She tells the story of that night over and over, and always 
ends with the same words, ‘‘You’d ’a’ thought it was her 
mother’s self come back.”’ 





APRIL 


By JoHn R. MoreELanp 


If I were dead and over me 

The wild-plum blooms were falling . . . falling, 
Is death so full of ecstasy 

I could not hear fair April calling? 


April with all the white, white fire 

That softly burns beneath the mould, 
April whose silent light grows higher 
And bursts in flames of blue and gold. 


April who flings on vine and tree 

The pale green sparks that throb and thrill, 
April who lights so steadily 

Each lantern of the daffodil. 


If I were dead and over me 

The wild-plum blooms were falling . . . falling... 
Is death so full of ecstasy 

I could not hear fair April calling? 
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GROWING PAINS 


By Epira CHAPMAN 


As Ralph Fielding entered his room his whole body 
was trembling slightly. Even his face, with its sharp 
cheekbones and prominent, brilliant eyes, seemed to be 
straining against its usual reserve. Around his mouth 
the tiny muscles quivered; the thin nostrils were in- 
dented ; his eyes widened and blazed. One couldn’t have 
been sure from seeing him whether his emotion was 
pleasurable or the reverse. Simply, something had set 
his nervous system ajar. 

His first act, as usual, was to take off his coat, and 
rolling back his cuffs, to wash his face and hands at the 
little old-fashioned washstand which was hidden by a 
screen. The room was of that class technically termed 
hall bedroom. It was utterly bleak and bare. The walls 
were weatherstained and cracked; the paper had faded 
to a dirty yellow, from the general amorphous smudge of 
which the outlines of enormous roses still loomed. For 
furniture there were an old oak bedstead, a high chest of 
drawers of a different wood, the washstand before men- 
tioned, a table, and a couple of chairs. The boy had 
nailed a little bookshelf to the wall above the table. The 
overflow from this was piled on the floor beneath. The 
books on the shelf dealt with science and economics. 
Malthus was there and Darwin and Huxley, also Loeb 
and John Dewey and three or four Veblens. In the right 
hand corner stood a bible. The only picture in the room 
was the silver-framed photograph of an elderly woman 
that occupied the space on the table below the books and 
behind the writing things. 

Fielding had taken this room as the best he could do 
for the money. It was on the west side of town, too near 
the stockyards, but this he hadn’t realized when he took 
it. In fact he had known nothing of Chicago. He had 
been plunged into it, suddenly, from the provincial shel- 
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ter of an old New England farm. Suddenly, — miracu- 
lously, as it seemed to him — an opening had been made 
for him in a bank instituted originally by one of his 
grandfather’s old friends; one of those who had left New 
England in the days when such emigrating was the 
exception rather than the rule. . . . Asa result he had 
arrived in Chicago eight months previous with his two 
suits of clothes, and his exquisite handmade linen; all his 
pentup, inexperienced nature longing for and dreading 
the test ahead of him. 

During those eight lonely, agonizing months he had 
managed, at least, to hold his own. He had got on to the 
ropes at the bank where, after all, the work required of 
him was very simple. He was turning out more expert 
at it than he had ever been at plowing, for example. On 
the farm he had never made much of a tally. He was the 
youngest of his brothers as well as the most delicate 
physically, and the others had seemed to be in a con- 
spiracy to let him off as much as possible, even to dis- 
courage him. Probably they hadn’t thought him up to 
much in the farming line. At any rate he had been free 
to read his books and to acquire that heap of unsystema- 
tized information which was to stand him in place of any 
more regular training. The time for the latter had 
passed. His only course now was to go on with the read- 
ing as much as possible, to work at things by himself as 
he had always done, and meantime to hold his job at the 
bank, keeping hidden the terrible wounds to his pride 
which his ignorance and inexperience daily brought him. 
He had that tenacity for concealing which has been bred 
into the sons of the Puritans for generations. 

Having finished his toilet operations he sat down at 
his table, intending to read; but soon his eyes wandered 
from his book, focusing on one of the hideous roses in a 
long abstracted stare, and his chin sank forward onto his 
raised hand. To have lived practically alone for so long, 
and then suddenly to have this seemingly permanent soli- 
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tude shattered — by an invitation! At the moment he 
had been too stunned to do anything but stammer his 
acceptance. He hadn’t known how to refuse. He wasn’t 
sure that he had wanted to refuse. . . . His voice, over 
the telephone, had almost ebbed away from excitement 
and surprise. The prospect had for him the fascination 
of the new and the fearsome. To be sure, he had been out 
on several occasions with acquaintances of his at the 
bank. But these expeditions had been strictly masculine. 
And he had only moderately enjoyed them, due to his 
painful sense of social deficiency. There seemed to be so 
many things which men of his age presumably knew and 
in regard to which he had no slightest clue: for example, 
how to get into a café without that wretched, faint feeling 
under the sudden fire of strange eyes; how, at the crisis 
of ordering, to keep one’s head; how to jolly the waiters, 
and tip them with an air at least of assurance. Whenever 
he did it, he had always the impulse to ask their pardon. 
He felt his face grow hot as he remembered a night when 
the number of cigarettes he had smoked had made him 
almost ill. 

Aside from these rather abortive convivial attempts, 
he had made one call on his employer, the son of his 
grandfather’s old friend. He had done this at his moth- 
er’s request, for courtesy’s sake. . . . The evening 
hadn’t been a very happy one. His host had weleomed 
him coldly, and Mrs. Harcourt’s manner had been even 
more uncordial. There had been other guests. Indeed 
he had felt that he was interrupting a rather gay and 
intimate party. This impression had made him all the 
more diffident and reserved. He had known nothing of 
the subjects being discussed: a play that was going on at 
one of the theatres, (he had no money for plays); the 
chances of certain stocks that had slumped; some per- 
sonal gossip. 

The only palliating feature of the general stiff un- 
friendliness had been the careless, slightly whimsical 
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cordiality of one of the guests; a lady, whether thirty- 
five or forty-five he couldn’t determine, but charming. 
She had seemed so much gayer, so much simpler than 
the others. During the middle of the call when he had 
been sitting hurt and silent and neglected she had come 
over and sat down beside him. And in spite of her being 
a stranger to him, and a woman, he had looked into her 
smiling, somewhat sad face and been instantly reassured. 
Perhaps the fact that she had been smoking had a little 
shocked him at first. He had always supposed that only 
one sort of women smoked. But no sooner had she be- 
gun to talk to him than her utter naturalness made even 
this gesture inconspicuous. Her friendliness had finished 
by utterly disarming him. In the end he was echoing her 
slightly ironic laugh with his own. He surmised that she 
was tremendously witty and clever; and that her sim- 
plicity was only her method of concealing this fact. She 
was probably ashamed of it, as he was of the number of 
books he had read, and the abstruse questions with which 
his mind was always occupied. 

‘You must learn to like Chicago,’’ she had told him. 
He could hear quite distinctly, in his mind, the firm 
agreeable tone of her voice. ‘‘Of course it isn’t like 
Maine. Much louder and cruder. Lots of things about it 
to shock you. My smoking for example. But you mustn’t 
be shocked by everything that’s different. Try to drop 
your prejudices. Just keep your traditions.’’ 

This speech had perplexed him a good deal, with all 
that he felt there was in it which was too swift for him. 
He had grappled for the last word and repeated it. 
‘‘Traditions?’’ 

‘*Yes; splendid ones, some of them. Your New Eng- 
land courtesy and stoicism and sincerity. You think it 
dreadful form to brag, as my husband bragged a minute 
ago about his golf; as I shall do again and again about 
any number of things. And you are right. But don’t be 
intolerant; don’t judge us too quickly. We’re intelligent 
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and honest too, in our way. You wait a bit. You’ll like 
us.’’ 

He had liked her then and there, much as she had be- 
wildered him. But he hadn’t been prepared for what 
had followed: her invitation, extended this afternoon in a 
tone which brooked no refusal. She had called him up 
at the bank and informed him that he was to dine with 
her, informally, on Friday evening at eight o’clock. He 
was to take the place of her husband who had been called 
out of town. The unexpectedness of ‘her attack had over- 
borne him. Weakly he had agreed. Now, at the thought 
of this coming festivity he felt very dejected. Friday, 
and today was Wednesday. . . . At least he could have 
his clothes pressed. He examined the suit he had on and 
then got up and hauled out the other one which hung in 
the closet. They were about equally shabby after the 
eight months of wear and tear. And they hadn’t been 
good to begin with— only country models. He recog- 
nized this now. At the time of buying them he felt very 
proud and confident about them. Two new suits was a 
great luxury. One had cost him twenty dollars, the other 
thirty-five. The latter price had seemed exorbitant. . . . 
Well, one of them would have to do. He couldn’t afford 
a new one. In Chicago one couldn’t get a suit for less 
than seventy-five or a hundred dollars. 

He could at least buy new shoes; he had seen just the 
kind, the day before, in a little shop on Madison Avenue. 
Lighter than the ones he was wearing and more flexible. 

. Decidedly he must buy those shoes and a tie per- 
haps. Most of his ties were too shabby. It would take a 
very good one to redeem the baggy dinginess of his old 
suit. <A tie then, and even gloves if they didn’t cost too 
much. He would manage it the next day during his lunch 
hour, and he would leave the blue suit at. the corner 
tailor’s as he passed in the morning. 

He went back to his table and sat down, again leaning 
his head on his hand. After all, going to this dinner 
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might be rather a good thing. If he wanted to amount to 
anything he had to learn to know people and to get along 
with them. And he must get somewhere for the sake of 
those at home. They were counting on him. Perhaps if 
he made the effort he could learn this social game, as he 
was learning the business technique at the bank. 
Evidently Mrs. Douglas had thought him promising. 
At least he couldn’t have struck her as too hopeless or 
she would never have risked inviting him to her house. 
It was rather nice to have this much on Mr. Harcourt 
anyway. Evidently he wasn’t good enough for the latter. 
. Mrs. Douglas was a very charming woman. And 
being fashionable hadn’t spoiled her; she was independ- 
ent; she set her own standards. . . . These pleasant 
reflections in the end succeeded in banishing his nervous- 
ness, 


Friday was a bad day for him. He went through his 
work, gripped alternately by anticipation and panic. It 
wasn’t until evening, as he surveyed himself, prepara- 
tory to starting, that he felt comparatively calm. The 
suit did well enough; the rich, sober tie he had selected 
saved it from literal dinginess and gave it a careless, 
artistic look. He was amazed to see how narrow and 
high arched the new shoes made his feet appear. Perhaps 
he might get away with it after all. In any doubtful 
crisis he supposed that what he had to do was simply to 
imitate the others and follow his instincts. So far they 
had served him better than any rule of conduct. In 
emergencies they had rarely failed him. . . . He left 
the house under the inspiriting influence of this reflection. 

As he entered Mrs. Douglas’ drawingroom, — one of 
the last, he judged, from the onrush of voices and faces 
that smote him to shuddering dumbness, — he was in- 
stantly conscious of being marked out by some differ- 
ence, some outward defect. The proof of his oddity was 
in the air. It was nothing very definite — something too 
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bland in the glances directed at him — behind their dis- 
interest a hint of pity or amusement. For all his painful 
alertness he was too intimidated to discover at first what 
was wrong with him. As he advanced to meet his hostess 
the room seemed to whirl around. All his previous 
buoyancy deserted him. He was again under the sway 
of his old panic. 

She struck him as friendly but preoccupied; more 
hilarious than when he had first met her, and with this 
gayety all for the others. Among so many of her friends 
she seemed hardly to remember him, or at least so he 
thought. Her cheeks and lips were vividly red, her eyes 
very bright. She wore a black, loweut gown with nothing 
above her breasts but two narrow bands of jet. He had 
never seen a gown like it before. It was very attractive, 
but it made him feel stranger and more frightened than 
ever. Most of the other women wore gowns of the same 
type, and he seemed to be enveloped in a sweet, aggres- 
sive scent that he found a little overwhelming on the 
whole. It was a part of the charm and strangeness of 
his entire surroundings. 

He had never before been inside of such a room as this. 
It wasn’t that it was elaborate; on the contrary it was 
very simple. But it had an emphasis of expensive and 
studied appointments which he felt instantly, even in the 
midst of his personal discomfort. He observed that there 
were only three pictures; of these, two were paintings in 
oils, belonging, he was sure, to a very modern school. 
The other was an etching. He was subtle enough to 
understand how this very scarcity of a beautiful thing 
might be deliberate and effective in itself. There wasn’t 
a great deal of furniture and what there was resembled 
most some old carved walnut chairs and a cabinet which, 
on the farm at home, his mother had stored away in the 
garret. These odd chairs and tables were of the same 
dark, carved wood, the same dull finish. What seemed to 
age them still more was the character of the walls behind 
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them. These were wainscotted two-thirds of the way up 
in a similar dark wood. Above this, and covering even 
the ceiling, was stretched what looked to him like a 
canopy of lustreless grey velvet out of which the two 
vivid paintings seemed actually to flower. There were 
small bibelots here and there, but nowhere in profusion. 
Not even the flowers were in profusion. They were as 
rare and as beautifully placed as the sconce of bluish 
candles just above his hostess’s black hair. 

After the first conventional greeting she turned him 
over to the man who was standing near her. ‘‘Stan, take 
Mr. Fielding into the library and give him a cocktail. 
You'll like Stan,’’ she assured him. ‘‘He’s very know- 
ing. No end a scholar and all that. By trade, a univer- 
sity professor. . . . You ought to get on together. He 
came from New England, too, ages ago. He’ll agree 
with you that this town is utterly sordid.’’ 

The man designated as ‘‘Stan’’ led the way through an 
open door into the room beyond. The boy followed him 
gratefully. Any escape was welcome, even one involving 
cocktails. This tall, gaunt, ascetic-looking man gave him 
a feeling of reassurance. Fielding liked his remote man- 
ner; formality was his own note; all this time there had 
never left him the sense of being wrong in some external 
respect. With this man however the feeling grew less 
oppressive, as if in his company the defect would be 
overlooked, whatever it was. 

‘“My name is Hulst,’’ the other was saying. ‘‘Laura 
never introduces people. Which will you have, martini 
or bronx?’’ 

Fielding hesitated and then answered, on a strong im- 
pulse, ‘‘If you don’t mind, I’ll leave it to you. This will 
be my first cocktail of any kind.’’ He smiled gently and 
fastened on the other his tense, bright eyes. It was his 
companion’s tone which had precipitated this admission. 
It had given the impression of its owner’s being, for all 
his ease of manner, as defenseless, perhaps as lonely as 
the boy himself. 
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‘*Tn that case,’’ the tired voice went on, ‘‘I think you’ll 
prefer the bronx. Though I warn you, you won’t like it. 
It’s with cocktails as with a good many other vices, one 
has to cultivate the taste. However, one generally ends 
by liking them.”’ 

Fielding took the extended glass and after sipping at 
the drink set it down. 

‘‘Oh don’t do that,’’ his friend admonished. ‘‘That’s 
the way never to enjoy it. For the result you are after 
you must take it in a single draught. Like this.’’ So 
saying, he put his own glass to his lips and drained it. 

Fielding moved involuntary away from his glass. 
‘What result?’ he required. He was feeling again ut- 
terly dejected. A chasm of ignorance divided him from 
this man who smiled and chatted with him as if such 
nonchalance were the simplest thing in the world. 

‘*Why, the rosy outlook which alcohol gives. But 
probably you are right to prefer yours uncolored. 
Have a cigarette?’’ 

Fielding took one, and then without remembering to 
light it, held it in his hand. He was staring hard at his 
companion. Suddenly he had perceived what was wrong 
with his own appearance. This man wore what he now 
blankly recognized as the conventional dinner dress. He 
thought with bitterness of that last sanguine glance he 
had cast at himself before leaving his room. How could 
he have been such a fool? Of course he had known al- 
ways that certain formal occasions required a special 
dress. He had known, but in the same way as he knew 
that in certain countries of Europe men still bore titles. 
Perceiving his error he perceived at the same time how 
utterly foredoomed it had been. He knew, it wasn’t be- 
cause Mrs. Douglas had said informal; he had been too 
preoccupied at the time to notice that ‘‘informal.’’ That 
this ritualistic dress could ever conceivably be required 
of him had never entered his mind. What an utter, 
blithering fool he was! Where had he got the insane 
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temerity to come at all? He looked at the room he was 
in, the decanters of drinks, the poised quiet man in front 
of him. He remembered with a rushing sense of nausea 
that other room, the décolleté women, the dark-coated, 
smiling, competent men, whose very silences, whose 
slightest gestures were a secret code to him, for which 
he hadn’t the first clue. What was he doing here? His 
body started to tremble. Hulst was holding out a lighted 
match to him, and as he bent forward for the light, the 
cigarette shook in his hand like a candle in a wind. 

‘‘Stan, what are you and Mr. Fielding doing in there 
so long? Come back. Dinner is ready and we are wait- 
ing for you.”’ 

At the prospect of returning to that bright room full 
of people, he felt sick. He had a frantic impulse to 
escape, before dinner; to get away somehow;; if necessary 


simply to leave. . . . What he next felt was Hulst’s 
hand on his arm leading him back into the drawing room 
ever so gently. . . . He looked around him bitterly. 


They were. probably wondering what sort of a fool he 
was — what Laura, as they called her, had let them in 
for. The small amount of liquor he had drunk, far from 
exhilarating him, had made him more lucid. At this 
point his country stoicism stood him in good stead. He 
had let himself in for this. He would see it through. He 
marched in to dinner doggedly behind the lady to whom 
he had been assigned. 

The fact that he didn’t know enough to push in her 
chair further disconcerted him. He seemed to have lost 
his head to such a degree that he wasn’t even capable of 
imitating those about him. He sat down as white as the 
napkin he spread out on his lap. Fortunately the lady 
didn’t seem to expect him to talk to her. After one or 
two perfunctory remarks she evidently gave him up and 
addressed herself to the man on her right. 

The woman on the other side presented him during 
the whole meal with nothing more than her shoulder. 
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She seemed to find her dinner partner utterly absorbing. 
She was very handsome; for all his oblique view of her 
he was conscious of that. He also got the impression 
that she was perhaps the most exotic person present. 
She was as loaded with odd, heavy jewelry as a graven 
image. Earrings hung from her ears almost to her 
shoulders. Bracelets jangled all along the length of her 
thin arms. She was sheathed in a curious gown of what 
was to him an atrocious, almost unbearable, shade of 
green; and it kept slipping down from the shoulder near 
him in a manner which seemed to afford her the keenest 
satisfaction. She talked very little herself, but he 
noticed that her few remarks were uttered in a drawling, 
affected voice and ended always with the short laugh 
which was almost a sneer. All these things he observed 
intermittently through the mist of his own discomfort. 

He was by this time so miserable that his wretchedness 
lent him a kind of composure. His mouth drooped; there 
was a strained look in his eyes. Every so often he felt 
Mrs. Douglas watching him with her kindly whimsical 
gaze. But she forebore to try to make him talk. He felt 
this reserve of hers as kindly meant and he was grateful 
for it. 

He hardly touched his wine. There was a great deal 
served. Four glasses stood beside every plate, some of 
which the servants kept filling and refilling from time to 
time. The reason for his not drinking was simply dis- 
taste. For his own sake he wished that he could like it. 
It might have tided him over the painful, interminable 
meal. It all seemed for the most part singularly unreal. 
The food, the candle flames, the faces about him were a 
miserable blur in the midst of which he sat and stared 
dumbly at his plate. He couldn’t eat. . . . In con- 
trast to this vagueness, there were critical, feverish mo- 
ments—as for example, when he fumbled for the salad 
which was passed him. He couldn’t contrive to lift one 
of the slippery portions from the serving dish to his 
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plate. At last he gave up, more whitelipped than ever, 
contenting himself with the single bit of lettuce he had 
managed to dislodge. In the end he had noticed the 
maid’s hand begin to shake. His terrible awkwardness 
was unnerving even the servants. 

When the coffee and liqueurs at last arrived he felt a 
dim relief. The thing would soon be over; he could go. 
It was at this time that the lady on the left of him ad- 
dressed him her first remark. She spoke to him over the 
slipping shoulder strap, as it were, for she didn’t bother 
to alter her position. ‘‘You must be a genius of some 
kind, she drawled. ‘‘Only a genius would dare to be so 
persistently silent.’’ Though her head was still averted, 
he got the flick of her bright careless glance and the con- 
temptous malice of her smile. 

He met her eyes wanly. His face stiffened with em- 
barassment. Even in that frightened moment of being 
challenged he perceived how exhilarated she was with all 
the wine she had drunk; hardly herself. He had seen the 
servants fill her glasses again and again. 

‘*You haven’t said a word,’’ she insisted, her smile 
widening until behind it he could see all her little pointed 
teeth, for this time she turned fully around and leaning 
forward lit her cigarette at the candle flame in front of 
him. 

‘What have you been thinking about all the time? 
The pretty women who come to deposit their savings at 
your window, or all those deep books which you sit and 
read at night? Laura tells me you are frightfully high- 
brow. What do you read? Emerson, Henry George?’’ 
She ended with her habitual sarcastic laugh, and some of 
the men near her echoed it loudly. 

She was evidently very sensitive to applause, for a 
gratified light instantly quickened the brightness of her 
eyes. He had watched her rigidly during her speech, in 
spite of the rush of blood which he had felt dyeing his 
cheeks and ears and forehead red. And he had known 
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all the while his quivering nerves writhed and throbbed 
under her attack that he mattered nothing to her except 
as a pretext for her cleverness. Before he could even 
attempt to answer her, Mrs. Douglas was answering for 
him. ‘‘You’d better not get Mr. Fielding started on 
either of those men, Gina. He would have you at such a 
disadvantage. Have us all at a disadvantage, except 
Stan.’’ 

Gina glanced at the other woman, and her little nasty 
smile became fixed. ‘‘What Stan doesn’t know,’’ she 
sketched vaguely. ‘‘And now you’ve brought us another 
prodigy. My dear Laura, where do you dig them all up? 
This one is evidently in the making, still.’’ 

For all the swiftness of her last speech Fielding quiv- 
ered. He had understood that she was alluding to his 
clothes and his general unworldly air. 

‘‘What is your hidden wisdom, Mr. Fielding?’’ She 
had turned back to him and was fanning him again with 
her quizzical, contemptuous eyes. ‘‘What light are you 
hiding from us under that portentously grave look? Are 
you a socialist perhaps? An anarchist? Stan is keen on 
anarchists lately.’’ She slightly brandished her cigar- 
ette in the latter’s direction. ‘‘He’s always trying to 
make us discuss labor and social problems. Stan, here’s 
your chance to get some inside information. Ask Mr. 
Fielding how he feels about the whole business; whether 
he hates his employer and wants him quietly laid away. 
Come, tell us;’’ this to Fielding. ‘‘Unburden yourself. 
Stan will be all for helping you raise any kind of a riot 
you like, if you make out a good case.”’ 

Again there seemed to circulate a general though more 
stealthy amusement, restrained by Mrs. Douglas’s angry 
‘‘Gina.’’ Fielding perfectly understood that what was 
chiefly amusing was his physically delicate and bashful 
appearance in conjunction with the réle she was assign- 
ing him. He continued to look at her steadily, and her 
very loveliness which was an aggressive brilliance of 
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sharp colors and too many competing flashes of eyes and 
lips and hair, seemed suddenly ugly, almost repulsive to 
him. For the moment he was powerless to answer her. 
His voice had sunk back in his throat. It was Hulst 
whom he next heard speaking. 

‘‘My poor Gina, economics is as much beyond you as 
philosophy. You’d better let it alone.’’ 

‘*But, that’s exactly why I’m asking. I want to learn 
about it; to improve myself. So that I can discuss these 
qzestions with dilettantes like you. Here’s Mr. Fielding, 
an authority. A bonafide proletarian. Aren’t you? You 
earn wages and all that?’’ 

‘‘Tf he does,’’ Hulst still went on, ‘‘he isn’t the only 
one. Or were you meaning to imply that university pro- 
fessors only fill sinecures?’’ The tired, gentle voice had 
never taken its words more slowly. ‘‘A lot of the rest of 
us believe anyway that we earn our wages. Do leave us 
our illusions.’’ 

There was a further dilating of the other’s watchful, 
vivid gaze. ‘‘Illusions,’’ she said lightly. ‘‘You don’t 
need them. In any extremity you would still have your 
beaux yeux.’’ 

Meanwhile Ralph became conscious of two resolutions ; 
first, to justify this man who had defended him, and then 
to get away. He raised his cognac glass to his lips, his 
delicate hand curved tensely around its stem. The drink 
seemed to pour warmth into him; he felt his muscles 
loosening over his whole body. 

‘‘You hate me?’’ Gina whispered to him softly, under 
the ensuing general conversation. ‘‘You haven’t known 
many women, have you? Perhaps you dislike them?’’ 

The boy shook his head miserably. He felt, with 
furious resentment, the tears rising in his eyes. He 
knew that she saw them. At the same moment he was 
reflecting what poor sport he must be for her, when it 
was clever men like Hulst whom she was used to baiting. 
‘‘No, I haven’t known many,’’ he said weakly. ‘‘And 
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I’ve never disliked them. One couldn’t dislike the women 
I’ve known.”’ 

‘‘But you could hate — some kinds?”’ 

He heard the laugh in her drawling, quiet voice and 
the indefatigable irony underneath. He bit his lips. His 
hands clenched together in his lap. He wanted however 
to remain civil, for all her offensive impertinence, and to 
answer her, since she seemed to be waiting for his answer. 
He tried to look at her, but her bright gaze bent his down 
before it. ‘‘I’ve never hated anyone.”’ 

‘*You should learn to hate,’’ she admonished him. 
‘It’s a very good thing sometimes, a very necessary 
thing, to know how to do. Not to be able to is sheer 
weakness. ’’ 

Two spots of color scorched his cheeks as if laid there 
by a blow. He looked up and met her gaze now, man- 
aging to hold on for the first time. ‘‘I do hate one 
thing,’’ he told her. He heard his own voice, not muffled 
as usual but clear and firm. It went rather high but this 
was probably due to the alcohol which seemed to be surg- 
ing and coursing all through his body. ‘‘I hate cruelty. 
I hate it, most of all, in a woman. I think it — shocks 
me.’’ His face was singularly quiet for all the lit, strain- 
ing look of the stern blue eyes which his anger had made 
to darken and shine. 

She drew steadily on her cigarette. Her expression 
scarcely changed; it didn’t, as he expected, flood with 
resentment; if anything it grew softer, a shade less im- 
perious. ‘‘Laura was right as usual,’’ she murmured 
softly. ‘‘But then no one denies that she has a flair.’’ 
After which, she definitely turned her back on him, and 
he sat on, more wretched than ever, conscious now of 
having added to the list of his delinquencies that of 
having been rude, to a woman. 


Once back in the drawing room he approached his 
hostess with the idea of bidding her goodnight, and as 
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quickly as possible making his escape. But she detained 
him. 

‘*Let’s talk a few minutes,’’ she urged. ‘‘I haven’t 
seen anything of you.’’ And she led him into the library 
where he and Hulst had drunk the cocktails. He was 
comforted in spite of himself by her worn, unlovely, yet 
somehow beautiful face. It was as if she had laid a spell 
on his nerves and made them stop jangling. 

‘*You’ve had a very wretched evening. I’m sorry.’’ 

He tried to deny it but she checked the perfunctory 
phrase on his lips. ‘‘You mustn’t mind Gina. She’s that 
way to everyone at first. One has to get used to her. 
And underneath all that nastiness she’s very fine.’’ 

He didn’t attempt to argue this, and after a moment 
his friend went on, ‘‘She has a real sense for values. . . . 
She liked you, for example. Something you said to her; 
I don’t know what it was. But I saw it go home. You’ve 
made a friend of her.’’ 

‘‘T was very rude to her,’’ he muttered. 

The other smiled softly. ‘‘That was it then. Prob- 
ably you told her some unpleasant truth about herself. 
And she took it for all it was worth. That’s just like her. 
No one is quicker than she is to appreciate sincerity. 
Probably because she lacks it, herself. You see, she is 
one of those unfortunate beings who is too clever, and 
her cleverness has got away with her. She’s perfectly 
helpless. I think she often wishes she were able to be — 
just simple and quiet. She gets sick to death of her réle, 
but she can no more escape from it now than you can 
change the color of your hair. . . . She wasn’t being 
rude to you. She was just — playing up.”’ 

He frowned in bewilderment. ‘‘I’m not sure that I 
understand you. But anyway, it doesn’t matter. And I 
certainly brought it down on myself.’’ He pointed to his 
clothes. ‘‘I hope you’ll forgive me. I’ve never been out 
to dinner before; I didn’t know.”’ 

‘‘T hope,’’ she answered gently, ‘‘that you’ll forgive 
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me, for not having told you how to dress. But I knew if 
I did, that you’d go and spend a lot of money which, 
right now, you probably can’t afford to spend, on some- 
thing that is relatively unimportant, after all.’’ 

‘‘Unimportant?’’ he echoed. 

She nodded her head. ‘‘Yes, really. Though I ought 
to have foreseen how you’d feel about it, at your age.”’ 

‘‘Why do you say it’s unimportant?’’ he broke out 
bitterly. ‘‘Your friends don’t think so. They judge 
people by just such things. All this evening they were 
judging me.”’ 

‘*Does their judgment matter?’’ Her gentle eyes held 
his as if to give him her steadiness. 

‘*As much as most things matter, I suppose.’’ His 
voice broke. ‘‘Most things here and now. Of course it 
won’t matter in a hundred years, if that’s what you 
mean.’’ Then swiftly, with flushed face and earnest, 
angry eyes, ‘‘I beg your pardon, but if things like that — 
little things — don’t matter to you, you must be very 
different from all the people you associate with.”’’ 

‘“‘Dear boy, I am different.’’ The whimsical smile 
asked pardon for the boast. ‘‘Different at least from 
many of them. If I weren’t I should have given out long 
ago.’’ She took his hand. ‘‘Goodbye for now. I have 
to go back to them. Don’t lay this evening up against 
me. Don’t lay it up against any of us. . . . Just wait. 
And when you’ve got thoroughly over it, come back. 
You’ll find some real friends among us in the end. You 
and I for example are going to be great friends.’’ She 
pointed to a door at the back of the room. ‘‘You ean slip 
out quietly that way. Your hat and coat are in the hall 
there, just outside.’’ She moved away from him and 
then, with the doorknob in her hand, again turned back. 
‘*All of tonight,’’ she told him, ‘‘has been just growing 
pains. The next time everything will be easier, much 
simpler.’’ She turned the knob and with her faint, sim- 
ple, infinitely subtle smile, went out. 
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Once in his own room, he undressed, wrapped himself 
in his dressing gown, and sat down at the little writing 
table in the center of which watched his mother’s face. 
He had folded up his new tie, and put it, with his shoes 
and gloves, on his top closet shelf. He had hung up the 
offending suit and then shut the door on them all. With 
these reminders out of the way he had expected to feel 
better. But he felt no better. Feverishly, tenaciously 
his mind still went over the evening’s events. Long after 
he was too exhausted to feel anything, he couldn’t stop 
rehearsing the whole affair, slowly, excruciatingly, detail 
by detail. New clues would spring out at him, words he 
hadn’t quite caught, inflections he hadn’t noticed at the 
time. 

On his face meanwhile, not a muscle stirred. The eyes, 
very bright and steady, seemed to strike on that other 
taut New England face. A clock outside struck three. 
His head went down on his arms from sheer fatigue. . . . 
He stayed so, hunched up, half waking, half sleeping 
until morning. 
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